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of Mr. Bowes was close to Raby, which possibly
may have fired Rosebery to imitate this remarkable
feat- But his forerunner was at Cambridge, and
Cambridge, with Newmarket at its gates, has generally
looked with a more lenient eye than Oxford on those
who attended race meetings. Dis aliter visum
in Rosebery's case. There was no moral offence in
owning a racehorse, but it was an arrant breach of
discipline for an undergraduate, as it would have been
to obtain a publican's licence, or to open a cigar divan
in the manner of Prince Florizel of Bohemia. If he
had agreed to postpone ownership of horses, no doubt
he might have stayed on, but pride forbade this
sacrifice of independence.

So the axe fell. At Easter Rosebery's name was
removed from the books, and he ceased to be a
member of the University, with no B.A. to his credit.
Schoolboys sometimes feel their sense of fairness
outraged by finding a mere escapade not less severely
punished than some offence which they know to be
really heinous. The claims of school discipline are
peremptory. But a University can afford to dis-
tinguish the malum prohibitum from the malum in se :
so that, two years later, when Rosebery had given
proofs of serious interest in life, his name was replaced
on the books of Christ Church. In 1872 he came up
for a college " Gaudy," occupied his old rooms in the
Canterbury Quad, and returned thanks for the House
of Lords. No whitewashing could have been more
complete.

But his departure, though not ignominious, was in
no trailing cloud of glory. One who knew him well
at Christ Church writes that " his influence was
always on the side of law and order," while many of
his harum-scarum contemporaries were in continual
conflict with the authorities. The famous " statue "
row, in which some of them were implicated, took
place after Rosebery had gone down. The same
friend adds, " While he was universally liked, he was
not one who at any time had many bosom friends,